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MBO PresentAtlon 
Teacher Corps Conference 
(7-7,5 RG) 



< , , ; - agen: 

Title: Simple Techniques for Managing an Innovation ^ 

!• Expected Outcomes ; - . 

a« participants will have some Information about a simplified Management 

^ by Objectives Systemt ^ • 

b« participants will have some experience in developing useable objectives 

statements. ' , 

c. participants vlll have some experleidce^wlth a record Iceeplng 'system* 

2. Procedures / 

V : ■ /' 

a« Introduction, description of f eedbiicfc and recording sheets 

b« Presentation: Managing an Innovation i — 

c. Work Session » Developing an Objective 

d* Resource Allocation \ 

e« Recording and Reporting ' , - 

f. Work Session^ Assessment of a Prbf^ram ^ ^ . 

g« Discussion and. Review ^ . 

h« Feedback and Evaluation by Participants 

3. Materials ^ . \ ' 

a« Written Discussion of Simple Management System Cycle and sample formats 

b« Sample formats for all components 

c. Bibliography and selected readings \ » ' 

d* Session Evaluation materials 

e« Work Session handouts 

(1) objective setting exercisel ^ ^ ^ , 

(2) assf^ssment of objectives simulation 



" . » ' j(BO Teacher Corps 

- .. . . " • ^ 7/75 - . RG . 

J ■ " ' \ 

Title: Simple Techniques for Managing an Imioyation ' , 
(or How to Snooker the .MBO System) ' ' • 

^ ■ . , . ., ' 

I. -.ISTRODUCTION f " ' . " 

(1) One thing we soon learn when woj^king with Taachcr Corps is that . 

in spit^e of our many differences, all of vis have a similar sense of 'mission 

and value: We want our schools- to be better and different and' we think 

■ > ■ ■ * 

' ■ . - ... « ° ■ ■ 
. ' tlie kind of teachers we have in our schools does, make a difference. 

' Succinctly put, we are in the business of Managed Change. Just using 

those words together makes us realize that as responsible professionals, 

we are required to contain our visions iii some ordered fashion. The, 

purpose of this session is to provide you w^,th some 'experience %with -a 

simple direct syst<^m for managing change. The session is intended to be . 

o participatory and to review a complete management cycle'. We have designed 

• . ■ ■ ' ' ■ . : ' .' ■ 

a series of activities to give you esperiencd with a road map' for, 
Tupnagement of innovation in a schoor. The pieces of the road map are: . 

A. Mission F. Dollar allocation 

B. 'Targets for change \ G. Time .schedules 

C. Innovations ' ' H. Recording 

D. Outcomes and Objectives I. Adjusting ^ \ 

" ' ' E. Personnel assignments J. Reporting. * ^ 

' ' ■ ■ . ' ' • . . ■ . 

' '-^ ■ . , ■ . . , • 

We have prepared a recording device for your documentation of the 

process' and cWt^t of the workshop. (Handout) The first page of the 
" • i ' * - . ' ■ * ^ • 

. evaluati^on handout is a. record keeping device for you to use throughout th^ 

session. Please fill out question one please: What you expect to getc^out 

of this session. (Pause) You will note that we have .also included ' 

feedback sheets ^' these afe designed t'O provide you with the opportunity , 

to evalt:igte«the^ different components of . tlxe session. We hope you will y 

\ • . ■ , ■ ■ - ■ . . " ~ . ■ ^ 

hand the feedbacfk isheets in at the end. . , 
(3) The other handout is thfe^ agenda for the session, (review agenda) 
Since we are started, let's jus't move into Session I. ^ 



MBO Teacher Corps . 7-75 
Session Evaluation Mfeiterials 



Process Recording Sheet 



1. 


What I expect to get out of this session: 






/ ■ ' 


-r: - .. \.. — — 




"2. 


What I got out of the sessibiji: 

■ p ■ 












3. 


What was missing.: 

■ / 


_ 




— -f 




/ 






— — — ^— 




- — ^ j . ^ 








4. 


What I tieed to get more/ of : 

^ '^^^^ 




Q 






* ? . . - * ■ ■ 








— \ i — ^ — : — ' , — ' — — 



5. Wh^t I can now do on, my own: \ 
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Feedback Sheet 



• 


X) 


Facility 


» 












« 


\ 


V 


Accoxmnodat ions : 


poor' 


1. 


2 


3 


■ 4 


5 


, excellent 






Location: 


poor 


1 


2 




4 " 


■ 5 


excellent - 


4 




Workshop Space: 


poor 


0 

1 

1 










excellent 


C 




Time Schedule:' ^ 


poor 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


excellent 


0 




Comments: 










I? 

D 








2) 


Presentation Sessions 




















Content : ! 


a^bstract 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


relevant 



Presentations: 

• Involvement : , 
Leartiing: 

Comments: 

3) Work Sessions ; 
Content: 

Appropriateness: 
Involvement: 
^ Learning: | 
Comments : 



confusing 1 2 3 * 4 5 

theoretical 1 2 ^ 3 4 5 

little 1 2 3 .4,5 

little 1 2 3 ' 4 5 



clear 

responsive 
satisfactory 
' great deal 



V 



abstract 


1 


,2 


3 


4 ' 


5 


meaningful 


ujnrelated 


1 ' 


" 2 


3 


"4 - 


5 


relevant.. 


little 


1~. 


2 


3 




5 


satisfactory 

' ' ' J 
great d€al 


little 

j 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 


5 
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4) fli-scussion Sessions : 

Content: ^ abstract 

Apprdpr lateness: unrelated 

Involvement : little 

Learning: ' little 

Comments: , 



X 



1 
1 
1 
1 
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2 

2: 

2 
2 



3 4 

■ ' 3v. 4 

^ 3, ; 4 

3 "4 



5 ^ meaningful 
5 j)relevant 
5 satisfactory 
5 great deal 
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What I would want to change: 



6) What I need next: 



-J 



/ 
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' . MBO Presentation 

• 7/75' RG 
" ' , " Session I 

/ , ■ '-'2. MANAGING M INNOVATION , . ' . . 



1) This presentation iV written from the point b£ view of a principal. For* 
" thos^ of you wno are not principals > we hope you can translate for your role 
^in your institution. Since we had to pick one role and one poin€ of view, it 

seemed^ that th^ principal role was the key. , That role is the operative one 
in heltiitt^ Teacher Carp's effectively demons trale a strategy in *a school,* 

2) From a general point of view, the principal as manager could desctj^be • 
Jhis wprld as follows (overlay #1) . To move from the existing '"program to any 

revision requires the principal to manage or arrange all kinds of things: 

people ttoe, dollars, facilities, materials, influences, 

inno^^ation training, .extta people, governance, reports, expectations,* etc. 

To 6p this effectively J tjie principal needs a road map; a formal visible 

patljern that helps tracjc whete he or ^he wants to go, where he or she is, 

whajb she or, he has\ That attitude is the first step in setting up a formal 

f .. ■■ - ■ " ■■^ " ■ ■• ■ ■■ '"^ ^ ■ * • 

management system^ be it called MBO, PPBS, OD, etc. 

3) the basic character of a successful manager is' that he* or she wants to 

■ ' ■ .1. 

move from keeping . track of all activities at pncewall of the t xme to defining 
wha 1 1 are Inputs, Outcomes". (Overlay #2) The gpod mana^r uses ^ 

this simple framework to map the pieces he or she is working with. Thus one 
can connect o^comes and inputs into a continuous framework for managing change 

from^ insight to awareness tp development to implementation and to outcome. 

• \ \ ■ - ^ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

The following applies the framework to what may well have been the way yop;r 

Teacher Corps project developed, (overlay 7/3) You will note the long way 

the series of steps between needs identification and outcomes that respond to 

needs. In addition, a significant number of outside iniifluences most likely' 

impact your process (overlay //3B) . Some key f actors are Teacher Corps ' 



characteristics and strategies which are what makes you a part of the Teacher 

Corps Team. The^e influences were probabl^cheerfully accegpted. 

4) More importantly, though » for a manager are the transformations i^ the 

' ' ■ - . - ■ ' . ^^ " ' ■ ... 

development process to get a proposal oper'a:tional (overlay #3C) . These 



special concepts are the basics of a formal management system* They are: 
(overlay #4) 

Mission ' ^ ■ 

' Innovations^ ♦ t . 

■"^i^' Objections'' p'- - 

* " o Program Pian/' ' 

Outcomes o ' * 

5) At this point, it seems important to review what di'stinguishes a manager 
from other folk. The following translations are what he undertakes to get i 
agreement on In his school (overlay #5) . Wh^t the .mianager is in fact doing 
is to/ categorize and define the staged of the development of the Project. • 
The translation steps al^l need\to occur and each can be .pursued through 
different processes* The impo'rtant factor to recall is that each translation 
must result In a short written statement agreeable to thoqe who are involved 

in the development. Loose ends here cause rampant confusion. The key to 

^ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ * 

taanaging change is to meld the development stages described in overlay #6 with 
the complete cycle described in Document //I. 

6) One cannot "manage expectations; one can manage outcomes. The formal 
management system makes it possible to track where one is in terms of plans 
and results. The important thing is not control of activity, buf rather 
outcomes* Two points need to be' kept clear. 

a) expected outcomes are projections^ and hopes at the beginning 

of a project » The actual outcomes — items 8 and 13 in document 
#1 -r- are what the project will be assessed on; not its dreams. 
The manager npeds to not only clarify objectives and outcomes 



. early, but also to record Ihe - actual* „outcome§ a^d tTie events 
that influenced the change 'in outcomes, i£ any. Effective 
-ipanagement captures these real unusual events and repeats 
the conditions for success,. o 



b) personnel (4) , dollar. (5) and time <6) allocations^ ,can be ^ 
as de4:ailed as one can imagine. The material^ presented here 
suggest bppad general- ou,tlin"es i^athpr than specific controlling • 



, procedures* , \ . . . . ^ . 

7) A formal maiiagement system indicates the interrelation* of the objectives, 



outcomes, innovation personnel,^ dollars, titae, pri3narily to allow for teaching 

■ V. '^^ ■ . ' - -- ^ • " -e' . ^ ^ , ; ■ • ; ' 

and, asse^sijag outcomes. How "often the actual outcomes assessment is made in 

\ '.^^ ' ^ ^ , ^. • - \ • . ■ . : 

a school t>varies' In fierms of school calendar, 'objectives, aiad personal whim. 
What is important is that assessment .happen, not when. ^ 

(^Ciran^ition to Sessioii II) , ^ 

Now that we hav^e described all of the pieces, lets t^ey to develop the 

: . , ' ^ ^ ^' ■ ' ■ . . ' ' ' ' 

key component of the system — a performance oJ)jective. 



MANACING AN INNOVATION IN A SCHOOL 




System 



from suppotrt'fng 



Things to be people tMfe dollars facilities ' materials ' influences etc 

.managed tO « ^ ^ ' ^. ' . ' o " " 

bring about innovation training extra people' ^ governance reports expectations 
^change ^ \ 

to supporting/ 



expected as 
results of 
project 




Programs ' " 



; • r 



J- 



Overlay #2 




Managing In an -Environment of Chanee ^ 



PROJECT 



f HI 't; 



with': 
people 



limited . time 



Feedback 




I /reports 



ERiC 



It 



Overlay #^ 

\ 



TARGETS FOR CHAN G^E ^ 
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Overlay #5. 



Needed Translations 
for a Formal Management System 



A. FROM VISION W MISSION 

B. FROM INVENTION TO INNOVATION 

G. FROM EXPECTATIONS TO OBJECTIVES 

■ AND THEN OUTCOtffiS ° 

d/ FROM proposal TO OPEBAf lONS 

E. FROM ACTIVITIES INTO PROGRAM PLAN 



I 

J 



/ 
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.1. ■•*Xrauslate Vision into^ Mission ' , 

B: • ck>f iue • priTCipies lor servieo . ■ " • 

' ' ■ • ■ • ■ ' ■ 

.# 2» Translate inveatlCHi into innovatio^i 

A. . aellno what, is, go;iiig l:o b.e douo 
' ; ' 'B» ■ • define what already exists, that is like*, what you invented ■ 

C. . define who is going to do what • ' ^ ' ■ 

D. ' . define who hgs to make what ciumges ^ ■ 
3/ Translate ExpCi^e tat ions into Objectives and Outcomes 

A. Vdyfine who will be served ■ ' • ■ " - 

B» , • define what they will be able to do * ^ 

G. detine what helps to get the Job do^ie and whrit things will 
^, ! block getting things done ' 

D* • define how much you hope to do^ « . ' 

minimum - realistic - maximum 
E» ./define when you wil], check to see where you are ant^ write 

^about it , 
i\ . • state what you expect to do 
6. . state what you expi^ct to get out 
4. Translate Proposal into Operations? 
^ A« " • clarify outcomes 

B* • clarify each person's role in getting expected outcomes 
C* .clarify dollars available to get expected outcomes , 
D» ♦ clarify time a^^ailable to get expected outcomes 'A 

E. • negotiate differences with staff an^with outside ;goncxes 
Ft • claifify what will be recorded when „ 
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'overlay ?/6 (coatimiecl) . - ' - 

G, , clarify how changes will be tnqde and who will decide what 

U.f clarify who will keep track v^£ the records 
^ I. • alar if y who will write the report 

J. . clarify who will approve the report | 

K, . clarify who will get copies of report 
5. ^ Translate Activities into Program Plan 

(a) define a§i, pieces of the system ^ 

(b) prepare chart leaving space to fill in blanks 
^(e) define when fehart witl: be updated and ameMed 

(d) define process for establishing actual outcomes at ei^ch stage 

■ " ^ . \ ■ ... -T , \ # ■ 

X^X^past Summary Chart * > 

: ■ * 



DEVELOPING AN OBJECTIVE ' . - 

1) " Objectives are the basic building block fpr a formal management system 
because they provide the organizational pattern for accomplishing the Mission 
of the School. (See Overlay #2) ' 

2) ThiB difference between objective^ and outcomes .then is that objectives 
are ideals or ideas of the organxzation, outcomes are actual down-to-earth 
events, products, achievement in learning, or learning to teach, 

OBJECTIVES: CRITERIA FOR TESTING THEIR ADEQUACY ^ 

Results-Orient ed ^ ^ ' Is the outcome of ,the activity described? 

Observability , Can *the results be seen or verified by others? 

Not 'Currently Attempted , <!an the results be given , a place in i?elAtion 

to other objectives? 

Achlevability Is 'there a reasonable good probability that ' 

^ ^ the reisult can be attained? ^ 

Time-Dfi]i)endent , When is the desired result expe'^ij^d to occur?^ 

Conditions aff^ting results Have the circumstances likely to affect^ 

^ the achievement of the objective been 

identified? (positive and negative) 



* 3) Developing an obj^ective is as simple as ^5 B, C, D, . 

ELEMENTS OF A PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 



Audience : who wiltl be affected . 

V 



Behavior : what will they have- to do 



Conditions: what resources* constraints exist or need to be available^ to 

' I ■ I- ■ V . 

change behavior ^ © * 



Degree ; how much^,n(eeds to be accomplished - minimum, realistic, maximum 



Evaluation : how will you know it happened' 



Let*s try ^ to do one now. Please use Worksheet |fl which you will find on ^ I 
;he table in front of you. 



I 



Worksheet #1 



"J ELEMENTS Of A PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE . • " 

(a)" Direct ions In section #1 jot down-r^ough statement for each element of a 

^ performance objective* Identify all your audiences before com- 
pleting the BGDE section of the form» \when you take more .than 
one audience, complete a separate. form fpr each behavior you 
" expect the audience to exhibit". In this exercise i complete the 

reamining parts of section I for the expeMenceci teacher 
;^ audience in your ^schopl- or project. \ 



Section 1 



Audifence: who -will be affected 



Behavior : what will they have to dp 



" Conditions ; Wliat resources; constrai^its exist ox need to be 
available 50 change behavior- ; 



Degree: how much needs to ^e accomplished - ttinimura, realistic 

/ '--maximupi" 



Eyalug-tion : how- will you know it happened 



(b) Dit^ictlons ; Pull your rough ideas together in the *f ollowing format: 



-SAMPLE- 



Teacher Corps 



Given a $5,000 budget and the release pf. 15 
personnel for 10 training days, 15 teachers land interns in 
the Smith School will by March 30 each develop learning' ^ 
acs.tlv^:^^plans for the -next month for each pupil containing 
all ABCDE elements. ^ 



The objective will^ be reached if o each Teacher Corps Team has; 



of learning 
, activity plans 



Minimum . 

60% of - 
pup;irs-^ 



Rea:Mstic 

90% !of . 
pupi^ls 



Maximum 

for all / 
pupils 



areas covered 
reading ' 



90% af 
pupils 



95% of 
pupils 



all 
pupils 



. math 
science 



80% of 
pupils 

50% of, 
pupils 



90% of 
pupils 

60% of 
pupils 



all 
pupils 

.r; " \- ■■ 
70% of 
pupils 



art 



60% of 
pupils 



^,65% of 
pupils 



70% of 
pupils 



musxc 



20% of 
pupils 



40% of 
pupils 



60% of 
pupils 



Summary Statement: 



OBJECTIVE 
Given * 
j(soiiDieone) 
will, 
for 



IT 



EXPECTED OUTCOMES 



Th§ objective will be reached if (someone) 



eke 



areas of 
accomplishments 



Minimal 
# or % 



Realistic 
// or % ^ 



has: 



Optimistic 
# or % 



i 



. ACTldN WORDS FOR BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTIONS 



Accept . 


uounsei 


Interview 


Reject 


ACCOuUb 


breate 


" Investigate 


Release 


Acquire ^ . 


Credit 


■ . 0 Issue^^ 


Render 


Actlyate . 


Decide /• 


Justify V 


Repeat 


Ad here 


Declare \ 


List ^ ■ \ 


^Report ' ' 


Administer 


Define 


Maintain* \ 


Represent 


. Alloca|:e 


* Design ♦ 


Make ^ ^ 


y 'Request " 


Analyze 


^ Determine 


Measure 


\ Require^ 


Anticipate 


'Bevelop 


Meet 


V Requisitllon 


AppT^alse 


Direct 


Modify 


\ Return 


Appropriate 


Disburse ^ ^ 


Negotiate 


Review 


Approve 


Discharge ■ 


Participate 


Safeguards 


Arrange 


Employ 


Perform 


Schedule 


Assign f 


En^ge 


Plan 


Screen 


^sslst 


Estaollsh 


Prepare 


Secure 


Assuore 


Evaluate 


Preside ^ 


S^ek, 


Audit 


Execute 


Presides 


Select 


AucnoriLze 


Exercise v 


Process 


Serve 


onango . 


Extend 


Procure . 


Service 


Changes 


Follow 


Produce 


Ship 


Collectr 


Forecast . 


Program 


Stimulate 


Compare 


Formulate * ^ 


Promote 


Store 


vioiiipjL xe . 


fujuuisn ' 


irropose 1 


' ^ 4 

ocrengtnen 


Concern 


Give 


Protect 


Submit 


Consider . * 


Guide 


V Provide* 


Supervise 


Contact, 


Handie- 


Publlaize 


Supply 


^ Continue ^ 


^ Ho ld 


Purchase 


Tell 


Cotit^ract 


Identify 


Operate 


Terminate 


Contribute ' 


Improve 


Organize 


Test 


Control 


i Inform 


. Receive 


Transfer 


Cooperate 


Initiate 


Reclaim 


Train 


Coordinate 


Insure 


RecommeM 


Upgrade 


Correct 


Interpret 


Recruit 


' Write 
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4. RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



V 



1) As yoUi have completed the objective setting exercise, two additional j 
pl^eces of the management System become evident r- the expected outcomes and - » 

' ' ■ ' i • ■ i ' 0 ^ . . . -' 

some of . the^ activities. The activities in particular kept app^ring ^s you 

• *^ , ■ . ' ■ 'i ^ ■ ' ' 

^ried to clarify C - conditions. It was alsa under "C" that personnel, dollar,' 

atld.time issues sinrfaced. The key to effective management is to keep each 

, it^em separate. Of particular importance in a Teacher Corps project , is to . 

identify clearT|y\the innovation selected as the mechanism to implement the ^ 



objective, whether it is home-grown (developed on site) or adapted from an 
existing r+d effort. 

2) Form #2 gives you some hints about innovation selection and listing. 

, ' ■ . \- . • ■■' . ■ ' ' ' . ^ • ^ ' 

Form #3 gives you some procedures for personnel, dollar, and time allocations i 

The Control Sheet in particular records in one place all the pertinent information. 

• objective . 
. . person(s) responsible , 

. dollars allocated 

. reports and due dates o ■ 

(I • * » ■ . - ■ 

. authority * ^ 

3) You will note that the time format is veuy general. The object is to 
put on the form only crucial information and to use a different calendar for 

0 ■ ' ■ ' • . ■ 

. - " - * - 0 . 

each ^objective. We have found' that planning events ahead alpo provides a fix' 
on what materials are needed to back up the ^event and what reports are due 
from an event. The simple proposed and actual record of calendar events also 
helps document and record how outcomes did occur. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of the calendar^ makes it possible for everyone to fill out - well, almost 
everyone. * " ' ' 
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4) The act is that these forms help plan, organize, and record • ^ That 
leadsr to some efficiency over time. More importantly, they provide ^a record 
which can be used to explain new solutions discov^ered in demonstration projects 
such. as Teacher" Corps. . ■\' ) . - . 
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Innovation Selection 
Form #2 


V / . 
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Innovation 
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Personnel Allocation 
Form #3 




Activity 



Person Responsible 
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Control Sheet 



OBJECTIVE 



PersQn(s) Responsible ; 

Management 
Instruction 



Goinmunity 
component 



7 



Governance 



Documentation 



Dollar Allocation from General Budget 

*• 

Materials & Supplies _^ 

Travel ^ . 



Reports and Products Expected Date 



Approved by: Signature . Date 



0 



5" HECORDING AND REPORTING 

fhc> key to a ^formal management system 'is the amending of the Program 

Plan based on organxs^ed records* While it is of tenMntefc^stlng to'' keep track 

* o . ? 

of many small things ^ a manager usually has ''to make judgement erased oa the 

. ' h . ' 

most important information at hand. The Quarterly Monitoring record (handout) 

tells only important things: 

What happened ' • 

What didn't happen ' ^ ' ' - 

% ... Wliat needs to be changed' ^ 

Products ^ 
2) You will find that you will repott only those objectives you find 
fall ii^sbeldw your lowest acceptable Idvel of attainment:. For example, 
the following objective was ^ot met: 



Objeetive . 


Outcomes 


Acceptable Range 


Actual 


P.R. 


Speeches 

a 


Lowest-Averag,a-Highest 
5 15 303 


3 , 



For each objective listed, the speech maker describes: 
^ A. Wliat happened 

^ • B. WhU didn't happen 

C. Wliat help is n^^eded to 
resolve the problem 

D. What products (documer^ts) 
were developed 
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' Few calls . 
No return invitations 
More contacts - 

Three speeches 

3) If the manager has the pieces of the system in place, it becomes 
possible^ though often not any easier, to decide what among '%he pieces 
should be changed. . >^ 

. - » , '■ _28- " .'-y''' 



(a) I ^ the Innovation attempted 
* , ib) K ^Personnel or thalr awssignments 

(c) D Dolla.r allocation • 

, ^ . ... * 

(d) T Time allowed for getting a job done 

. (e) \^ the expected Outcomes themselves 

It is only after the areas for decision have been clarified that a 
revised program plan with revised objectives can be developed, 
4) The effort to redo objectives at least mid-point in a project is a 
neglected but crucial management responsibility. It is only by assessing 
and revising objectives that the. manager, the -staff, a:|^d the governance body 
>have any way of keeping each other responsive to needs and to realities. % 



5) As important as revising the Program Plan is the need to report simply 



^and directly to the funding agency or external monitor (Overlay # )• The 



report must be on two pages; one for program, the second for fiscal - if one 
expects any useful feedback. Reports are rarely read and as rarely responded 
to. A good manager must insist in negotiations with those responsible for 
external monitoring; even a note saying Fine or Good is crucial to the 
effectiveness of the demonstration project. * » / , 

You )frill note that the suggested reporting format relates directly t<^ 
the information alre^dy^ at hand. - ^ 

(1) Objectives ^ ' ■ (3) Outcomes 

, C2) Activities (4) Products 

y . * ^ * . . . ■, - 

^ (5) Planned- Changes 

. ' ■ ' , * . . . ^ * ' 

Even without outside reaction, this format serves as a procedure for 

consolidating the gains made in clarifying and specifying the objectives of 

the project, and that is the reason for doing all this in^the first place -r to 

make things go more smoothly andjmore realistically in your school. 



^QUARTERLY MONITORING RECORD 



Innovation 



1 • What na|)pened? 



12, IWha t didn't happen? 



3. What 'needs to be changed? 



4- Products 



Minutes, Documents > Lists, etc. 
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Report to External Agent 




'^1 ^ 



Re port to Funding Agent 



o Objectives ; 



PROGRAM REPORT 



Activities: 



Products: 



Planned Changes ; 
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This document is -backed up by Quarterly Monitoring Record. 

' -32- ■ 



\ 



Outcomes: 



\ 



Personnel 



FISCAL REPORT 



Budget 



Expended 
to date 



this 
peiriod 



Remainder 



Materials 



1 



\ 



Travel 



Professional Services 



1 



Other^ 



J 



Sub totaj^-^ 



Indirect Cost 



Total 



Trainee Stipends 
etc. 



■ 

6. ASSESSMENT OF A PROGRAM . ^ 



1) Now that we have reviewed the cycle, it tnay be helpful to attempt an 
evaluation. The following case study was written from a series of documents 
similar to the monitoring record form handed out to you earlier ♦ The purpose 
of this simulation is not to reconstruct the events of the case but rather to 

(1) identify objectives' \ 

(2) identify outcomes ' ^ 



(3) make a judgement about the success (or 
failure) in reaching the objectives 

(4) identifyiijg the factors that 
influenced the outcomes. 



- Step Qne: Individually rev^iew Case Study ^ 

Step Two: Individually complete Assesstdent Form, 
? Establish formal criteria for success or failure 

Step Three: In te^ms of four, prepare a Revised Objective 
. . using attached form* s ^ . 

When exercise is completed, any questions and discussions? 

(Transition jto Feedback Session) ' 

We hope this has been helpful.* We Would appreciate your comments, 

'suggestdo^, questions. ' , . 



Would you please take a few moments to fill out the Feedback^ Sheet . 
Thank you very much. ' 



I ■ 

CASE STUDY - ^ ^ . 

I Bik principal 'of a 1200 pupil elementary school (K-6) in a small city. .My 
staff consists of 42 teachers, an assistant principal, 'a part-time guidance 
counselor, ^ etc. In 1969 the superintendent and^I decided t^ implement open- 
contept program for grades 1-3 • * 

We established a teacher study group to examine the existing programs* • After 
much study (3 months) , this group indicated an interest ^in an integrated pi?o~ 
gram for staff developmer\t (leading to degrees) and curriculum development j 
operated by a nearby university, I presented their report and its funding \^ 

recommendations to the School Board for approval*^ By unanimqus vote with 

h ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' 

Ver-y s.trong support statements, we were authorised to begin program implemen- 

tatibn and $10,000 was allocated for* this purpose* 

I came' back to my school extremely encouraged. I reported on my success to 

the tieachers. There was an immediate positive response from \he Teachfer 

^ . ^ ' ■ - I 

Study 'Group personnel. We were off and running. In our emphori^a, we may 

have mii^sed the non-interest and non-participation of certain teachers* Look- 

f "* ■ 

ing back on the event today, I find that 1 do not recall any negative or ; 

cautionary comments from anyone on the faculty. 

\. • ^. ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ • - ■ A ■ ■ 

The Teacher Study Group and I proceeded to contact the school parent associa- 
tion and to contact the university for planning program implementation. The 
next three months were filled 'with excitement, energy, 'negotiations, discussions, 
clarification. A team of 12 people spent the summer training and ^preparing .for 
introduction of the program in the school in the Fall. The program showed . . 
such promise that the university attached 12 student teachers to* the "project 
for the FalJ. ' • 
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In tiha Fall, school opened. The open concept 



1-3 semeci off to a great st,art» 
kind of I'ear'ning px^agram: Suddenly, 



Children and teachers felt good about the new 

... . " ' * . • ' j 

the city'-'Vide teacher association announced that open-concept school programs 
wetfS jusi: another way to reduce staff need anp did not show promise of quality 

prlgrami Two parents took up the issue and complained* loudly. ' 

• ■ • i" ^ • , ■ j a . 

I held a meeting with the 1-3 teachers and stiudent teachers to decide what to 

do. I invited the Superintendent to attend*} He strongly supported our activity. . 

T!hpse teetchers present indicated interest and corniuitinent to continuing the pro- 

' ' • . ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ - 

o gram development. ' We then.'^met with the parents of all of the children in 

and witJh^the school parents' association. All agreed <^n continuing the program 

and on^ public information and support development activity. We worked hard 

during the next three months and the sniping stopped. 

Then, the Superintendent resigned to take a better position elsewhere. 1 was ^ 
due t^ report tq| the. Board on the progress of tjiae project. We (I, teachers, " 
studeijt teachers, university trainers, and parents) contacted all Board members 
and explained the project, describing the impact on learning it was having. 
None asked for further information. One came to yisij^^he school (our ward 
respresentative) . The Acting Superintendent voiced support and encouraged us 
to present our program to the Board. « ' 

' ' . - ■ " ■ ■ ■ " V. ■ ■ ■ 

At the Board Meeting, 20 parents were present, 8 of the 1-3 teachers, and 6 

' ' • ■ li 

student teachers and the university trainers. The Teacher Association repre-] 

sentative was present and onis of the parents who had attacked the program. We 

{>resented our report to the Board. Ti\e Teacher Association representative com- 

pliraente| the report but made no re^commendation for action. The parent did not 

spea.k. The Board voted 4-3 against continuing the project. 

. * ■ 

What happens next? 
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George S» Odiorne, D««n 
Collegt* of Business 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



MANAGEMEN^r BY OBJECTIVKS - TilK CURRENT HTATK OF THK.ART 



During the sixties Management by Objectives (J^BU) was discovered 
widely aitd changed from a narrowly applied kind of criteria development 
for Performance Review into a General Management System* ' ^ 



Origins: 



The organizers of large corporations in the last half ot tlie 19th 
century learned some painful lessons* about imanageni,ent : !• U: was a 
giant feat tu €>rgani^e a large organisation, and 2. It was /itj^i^^ll^ 
to manage it profitably for survival. 

\ What they learned ant in:\uy modern conglomorat(?rs have not ye|: / 
leiirued is that no individual can direct all the activities of a large 
organization, but if he can control res ults , he- indeed* can miinage even the 
largest. ' 

■ ■ ■ 0 

Peter Drucker, whose f^riginal studies were it\ General Motors 
Corporation r^^^^t^d this distinction*- spelled the idea out clearly in his 
lectures at New York university in the forties, and published it as a « 
chapter in his P rac t ic e of Management in 1954. 

The* application to a narrow useage, that of establishing rovsults 
oriented appraisal systems where stated goals' replaced personality 
traits as appraisal criteri|a, bcourred in a number of large corpora tions* 



It was 



applied in General Mills y Inc. in 1955, an application noted by 



5 



McGregpry in a well-known article in 1960 in Jjlarvard Business Review. 
Likert also noted it as^a means of implementing participative management 
at about the same time* - ' ■ 



Dale Ernest, The Great Organizers, McGraw-Hill, 19604 

'^Drucker, Peter, The Concept of the Corporation, New American Lil^rary, 
New YoJk, 1964. . 

1 ^ • ■ . . ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

"^Drucker, Peter, The Practice of Management, Harper, 1954. 

- 4 ' ■ " ' ■ ■ 

Balch, D. E. , AMA Business Report. 



McGregor, Human Side of Enterprise, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 



6. . 



Likert, R. New P attern of Management , McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
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' Yet>' in such a narrow context it somo.times faijj^ed to stick. Sometimes it 
was seen as another Personnel Department gimmick. In other cases a change of 
management caused it to exit with the old guard. It was this single-use which 
comprised its greatest weakness. ^ . / 

Schleh, a consultant who made the commercial mistake of being ahead of his* 
time, has t;teated it as a general system of management.^ Odiorne, following five 
years of monthly seminars for executives at Michigan publ'ished ManaRement by 
Objectives - A System of Managerial Leadership in 1965, which captured^ the 
readership among the executive readers.^ This book ties the MBO idea to the 
systems approach . It has been through fourteen (14) printings including foreign 
between October 1965 and June of 1970.^ Numerous other books and articles 
have .followed. 3^ 

The Sya*tems Approach ; c , 

Of the numerous kinds of '^systems'* which could fall within a General 
Systems Theory, the cybernetic-or feedback-system is usually identified as 
the most typical. -^-^ Among the applications of this is that of the economics of 
the organization. Three elements make up such a system. 

•FEEDBACK . '^^ 



INPUTS ^ INACTIVITY ' — 3 OUTPUT 



DISTRIBUTION 



Inputs are the resources' committed to an idea to make it a tangible, 
going concern. They include capital (fixed, working, cash, receivables, 
inventories) labor, and 'materials. * 

Activities are the behaviors of people, designing, making, selling, . 
^keeping books, engineering, bargaining and the like which add value (presumably) 

to the inputs. ^ 

- » • * ' - 

Outputs are the goods and services, hardware and- software which|^ome out 
of the<^system. These outputs are more valuable than all of. the inputs which 
were used up in their making and a value added can be computed. - 

Thi^ value added, is the profit, the need being filled, the purpose for the 
INPUT BEING COMMITTED, AND THE ACTIVITY CARRIED OUT. Two ways of disposing of 
this surplus value are customary: (1) They are fed -back into the systems, 
and (2)' they are. distributed to the beneficiaries of the system as dividends, 
learning, satisfactions, benefits, needs met, and the like. 



^NICB, Managing by Objectives , New York, 1966. ' ^ 

\ 

\chleh, E., Management by Results, McGraw-Hill j 1969. . 
^pdiorne, George B., Pitman, 1965. 
^^See attached Bibliography V . ' 

: •''■^Boulding, K. , "Toward a General Systems Theory", Journal of Management 
Science. ^ 
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While this mini-course in the economics of an organization as a system is 
Instructive as a map, it is al$o a diagram of the traps for managers and other 
people who are part of the system* * 

The easy trap is for one involved in a system to become emotionally 
over attached to one element of what must be a three-element systemi^ 

Some become input obsessed 3ud spend their time preventing 
expenditure* (Think of the man who will disapprove your expense 
account*) 

2. Others become output fanatics and heartily resist considering 
whether the inputs and resources are adequate,^ or .the activities 
possible* (Think of the desk pounder and "I demand results 
not alibis", type.) . ^ 

3* Far more prevalent, however, is the activity obsessed person* 
He is competent, professional, often dedicated but has lost 
sight of* inputs used up, or Seven results sought. 

Thus, in system terms Management by Objectives is a system which begins 
by defining outputs and applies these, outputs, statements as criteria to 
irjttdj^e the quality of activity (behavior) and to govern the release and 
^f f ectfveness of tihe inputs *^^ 

In more ordinary language MBO is a system under which the manager 
and subordinate sit^'down at the beginning of each period and* talk until 
agreement upon job goals are achieved* During the period the subordinate 
is- given wide'' latitude in choice of method* At the end of the period the 
actual results are jointly reviewed against agreed upon goals, and an 
assessment of the degree .of success made* The process is b^gun again*^ 

What, MBO Should Accomplish ^. . ^ \ / 

As\^result of this procedure several normal benefits of value to the 
organization and the individual sh'ould be made more likely * • * 

«^ ' ■ - . 

1. A natural tendency toward "Goals Displacement" will be alleviated * 

There i6 some jr^esearch which tends" to show that in human organizations 

a normal and pe"rhaps natur^al (at least an explainable) tendency 

exists for ipeople to start out toward momentarily clear goals, but 

\ shortly to become so enmeshed/with activity that the goal is lost* 

in its mast aggravated form the •'activity" management becomes a 
matter of deep/rooted proceduries (as wxth salary administration, job 
descriptions, etc*) and attempts to revert back to basic purposes 
meet with strong resistance, (Do it my way*) 



^^Odlorne, 1965. 
13v 



''Mertott, R. 



MBO from the top management perspective is a direct attempt * 
to build into management systems an unremitting attention to # 
purpose * ' ^ . ■ ■ ^ '■ ' y 

2. It should clarify role conflict and ambiguity between individual 
managers and subordinates / 

There is evidence that, left to Jheir own devices, the average 
manager and subordinate manager are not apt to be in agreement 
about the subordinate manager's responsibilities in terms of 
outputs for any given period of time ahead. •'•^ 'Under such a 
lack of ^reement It becomes Impossible for the subordinate to 
•'succeed" with corresponding ill effects to him in pay, bonus, 
promotion and recorded performance reports. ^Exfen further ill 
effects ensue \7hen coaching to "improve" him probes tnatters 
such as personality, attitude, motives, background, or similar 
ptoposecl explanation of "failure." 

• MBQ^attacks directly the gap of expectations and directly 
defines "success" in specific output terms * 

3* MBO should be causally associated with overall success of the 
organization.. 

Drucker has noted that in leading corporations. General Motors, 
Ford, IBM, GE, where size has required divisionalized forms of 
organization, "Management is Management by Object Ives. "•'■^ My 
, own prolonged observations in leading firms is that irf the 
more successful firms (they achieve charted goals) more people 
ats& aware of their goals than in less suctessful organizations. 
The Sears manager knows his goals better" than the failing 
small merchant . 

Participative management^is not as uniformly, present 
but is perhaps more possible under MBO than 'under 
intuitive or autocratic centralized management. This 
style is discretionary but in many ^inds of organization 
(where^ the people have been taught to expect it) it is 
mandatoty to avoidance of -disruption. \ 

Clarity of ^objectives betweeri- all links of individual managers is 
more li^kely to produce cumulative clarity of objectives 

Thus, MBO should improve overall organization performance 
and increase the level of participation. 



•'•^Maler, N;R.F. ,L.R. Hoffman, J.J. Hooven, ^nd W.H. Read, Superior 
Subordinate Coromunicatibn in Management . AMA Research Study #52, 196i. 

Drucker; Practice of Management , 1954* 



4 . When an Individual clear upon hi<s own job object ives'» his 2^ 
performance improves ^ex where he is nbt^ clear ! 

It is to be expected that individual performance will improve 
wheh his goals are clarified, without seeking to achieve 
directly other side effects, even though they might we!yL be 
' predicted also. The questions of motivation, attitude, 

enthusiasm and the alleviation of barriers to such activating • 
forces I must leave to others. , * * 

MBcl should achieve such individual ' improvement and growth * 

« ■ <? . , 

The assumption here is an important one. MBO should be both 
func^tional (gets the job done) and developmental (helps the 
individual grow) * 

This congruence is vital to the survival of our economic * / 

system and t*he social and political system so intimately ' ^ 
associated with it. If individual growth and corporate success 
were necessarily antithetical, the system could be self . ^ 
destructing. ^ ' 

In adopting MBO as a system we recognize ^that organizations ^ / 
create products and produce people who are workers as well* 

MBO thus appeals to higher ranking, prof it oriented chief • 
executives and to humanistic, personnel and developmental • 
• staff persons* 

Emergent Applications^ of MBO^ - 

Among the chronic areas of concern in administration to which 
MBO is being applied are the following: 

1. Management Strategy . The system of five year (or multi-year) 
plans, adjusted annually takeB on immediacy if there is added 
to it, as an integral part of ^such pla^ining, the achievement of 
one year commitments and quarterly reviews througl), MBO*^^ Both 
* the null ti-y ear plan and the MBO are parts of a single aggressive 

• and humanistic strategy of administration. 



1^ 

17 



Schleh, 1969. 
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^2, PPBS in Government s In the Federal establishment since 1965 . 
(Executive Order 66-^3) the u*^ of Program Budget Management 
has been mandatory! Tfhis system calls for an adaption of 
multi-year planning with one year commitment and quarterly 
reviews for all agenci^ and departments of Government » For 
mo^t administrator^ and professionals this implies that MBO 
will be the system used. x 

3. Budgeting and Accounting * Changes in accounting systems 
^ ('^responsibility accounting") and extension of accounting 
to previously untouched areas ("Human Resource Accounting") 
have been closely allied to MBO.-^^ , 

4^ Changes in Personnel Administration Practices and Procedures 

to Reflect, HBO * In Addition to Performance Appteaisal/ Select ion 
\ by Objectives * A system in which desired job.outptits become the 
' basic criteria for selection has been described and is being 

experimentally applied. , * 

Salary Administration ^ The restructoring of job descriptions , along 
the lines of responsibilities and outputs has already become viable in 
the Accountability System widely, use^ by the late Ned Hpy »nd his 
associates and provides a most log^al rationale for the "bol Cluster" 
phenomena described by Jay OtiSt^-*- \^ " 

Training by Objectives ^ Much of the new hard technology g| training 
is rooted in definitit>n of training goals in behavioral terms. In 
education Mager has proposed a reconstruction of teaching in his* approach 
to defining educational otjectives * t> ^ ' 

The Insights which come from application of an output" oriented 
system of management hav^ not yet been fully explored , described or 
tested ♦ Its possibilities are great. ' ^ 

The Problems Ahead in mO . ' 

.'■*''■ 

The major area fq^ productive study and development seems to be 
roost heavily'* in those po'sitions identified with th^ management of 
intangible outputs. These are normally identified as "staff" positions 



^^xecutive Order 66--3, October, 1965V Washington, D^C 



>?-9Buiiock, "Responsibility Accounting - A Results Oriented Appraisal 
System", Managemeint of Personnel Quarterly ^ Ann Arbor, Michigan,. 1966. 
■ • ■■•^ 
^%dlorne, "^rsonnel Administration by Objectives" , Irwin, 1971. 

- ^■'"Otis, Jay> "The Job Cluster Method^' ; ^ 

^^Odiorr^^eorge S. / Training by Objectives - An Economic Approach 
to Management Training , MacMillan, New York, 1970. 

^^Mager; Robert F. > -Preparing Instructional Objectives , Palo Alto, 
Calif * :,.Tearon Pub. Co. , 1962. ^ 




but would include all bf the professional and service occupations 
including resfearch, education, and social service occupations. The 
fervent attachment of the\»ersons employed there to activities seems to 
be the major barrier to 'their solution* If they^ were convinced of the 
merits* of 30 doipg (or 4:he mbtlves of those who propose it) they have 
aij|»le capability to 4®fine the:^r own objectives with great skill and 
• • clarity. \ \ . 

The most successful approach to defining staff outputs to date 
have been made by Juran*^ ^His '^proposal for classifying staff outputs 
in the categories of (1) advice, (2) service* (3) controls, and (4) 
research 9 lend themselves to specifying goals. 

' It* requires that the staff department view itself as a procu|irer 

and seller of softwares which are made and sold to internal captive 
customers. Such a perspective removes much of the ambiguity attendant 
upon activity-management, looping constantly between inputs (we need 
more budget) and activity (let's fpol around with *this idea) and back ' 
again. < ' ' « 



Obviously, it is easier to define output goals in production and 
sales and what was <ione for a long time before -MBO was described » In 
staff positions we miss the natural discipline of things to be' counted. 
Therefore, it is much more necessary that we work consciously at defining 
softwares as goals and construct an ordering of values which describe 
the conditions which could exist for all possible levels of "output. 

The Problem of Ordering Criteria 

While some insist that^ every objective must be stated in quantitative 
tetms, experience is revealing that not every area of a business lends 
itself to such specificity. Staff work, research, and service professions 
often seek goals which can only be described or if measures ate forced 
upon such goals they ar€r meaningless if not diversionary from real pur- 
poses. ' * . . .. ■ . •■ ■ ^ ' ■ 

^ Yet, an objective which has no criteria to describe all of the: 
possible autcomes, or at least those\^ which describe the conditions 
which exi§t if the goal if fully achieved, not achieved at all or_satisfied 
are possible even in the most intangible areas. 

Certainly the industrial psychologist has great skills here. The 
wording of attitude and dpinion questionnaires, the classifying of job 
difficulties with salary administration elemeicits, and the pre-emption 
of value ranges in^ tests are all more complex and offer much in the MBO 
process. * • . " 

To me it seems like'a fruitful frontier for the application of the 
skills of the psychologist. / . * 



?^Juran, Jos. , Managerial Breakthrough , McGraw^-Hlll, New York, 1964. 
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• EVALUATION IN A MANAGEMENT BY ^OBJECTIVES SYSTEM ; . 

Few4>roject directors have had a clear vis ionv (charge) from their suj^j^r lota i 
f rom th« ""organization (school) , or from their peers. Therefore, it Is only 
reasonable that most of us manage by Instinct for survival and grot^th. rather 
than in any organized manner • This generalized assumption la supported 
extensively by a review of the directives and alternatives suggested by friend ^ 
and foe alike. Everyone has recipes based on experience, expectation or- emotion. 

^Few project directors have a clear notion of the outcomes for the persons they 
are expected to direct: team leaders, coordlna.tors, instructors, teachers, 
assistants, support personnptl, jani^rs, secretaries. Therefore, It Is only 
reasonable that most of us manage by the laws, rules, norms th^t have been 
codified to control the activity of each person In the organization (school or 
college). Collective bargaining has reinforced the application of rules and . 
regulations as normative. , 

The project director, because of his role, has most visible the activities of 
the orgaijtlzat ion. Thus he/she focuses on these - measuring them, analysing 
them, controUing them, increasing the pressure for efficiency of activity. 

On the other hand, some practice indicates that more impact can occur if the * 
project director does not standardize activity but sets productivity standards 
*for individuals or groups to attain ^ e/g., a team teaching arrangement, pro-, . ^ 
grammed Instruction iriaterials, a listing of community resources, etc. 

We propose that project directors take a special vision of their jobs. 
Project directors are in an organization. In the organization they are middle 
managers * As middle managers they have a rather uncomplicated set of objectives: 

■ • * • ■ . ■ . V 

(1) assuring a supportive climate;^ ^ 

(2) assuring the maintenance of a quality standard of teaching and 
- learning; * ^ 

(3> installing those procedures ^and innovations which will simplify 

and clarify the operations of the organization; 
(4) encouraging growth and productivity in their unit. 

Project directors 4iave definite organizations to negotiate these outcomes with. 
While the,^ chief operatives in the school are teachers, there are other * energies 
which must be tapped to support the activity that can assure higher quality 
outcomes^ «^ 

, ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ • ~- ; • 

Resources ; ' ' ^. 

1. dollars budgeted for school operations 8. principals 

2. physical plants , 9. parents 
3# support personnel 10.- community 

4. interns t / ^ 11. students ^ * 

5. team leaders 12. school administrators 

6. cooperating teachers V instructors'^" 

• 7. teachers ^ - ' . 14. college administrators 



It is these resources that the iproject director must connect to outpbmes so 
that through some activities value can be added to the resources^ ccf Chart I) 
The project director manages the complete set: Resource/ Activity, Outcomes, 
under sets of laws, regulations, dii^ectives, lay--ons, etc, 
(Insert charts herfe) \ . ^ 

r ■\:-- ■ • ■ ■ ' o ^ 

The projept director mdkes visible expectations and object^es and allows the 
freedom of activity within a set of norms, rules, regulatimis, organization 
patterns • It is possible to negotiate what will result from the activities 
and the allocation of resources. It is possible to negotiate an agreement 
about ^activities which will try to capture ^additional resotfrces, to increase 
productivity - e.g., (a) the number of children taught at a given cost 
(differentiated staffing), (b) the access to specific instructional material 
by individual learners (indivlduaH:5ed (programmed) Instruction) ^ (c) the form 
of instructional (peer) support (team*teaching) , (d) the ambiance for "work" 
(open space). ^ ... 

You will note that it is in this negotiation for additional and different 
resources that most education innovations have quite appropriately been - 
developed. The effective implementation and adoption of innovations has in 
part come from the insistence on the part of the innovator that the innovation 
itself be seen as an outcom.e. The innovation is Simply activity of a different 
type and^quallty. - i;he expectation remains valued added to the outcomes : 
teachers with ' , students wit h » support personnel with , 

project directors with ^ > the school wit h , the school system with | 

-' . . ■■ ■ > the society with , the community with . / 

While it is quite simple to see, all of this in terms of quantity: e.^, , teachers 
with 5 additional validated teaching unit's or children with 12 months of 
additional reading skill acquisition, it is crucial for the project director 
to establish some quality expectations^ also, e.g. , teach'ers with 20% more 
"opeu" contacts with parents and with other teachers, children with the ability • 
to make 10% more independent, responsible decisions. f?ince we have never spec i-- 
fied these quality outcomes (some of which are affective) , it, is at this point 
that many applications of a system break down. ".Since it hasn't been done where 
will the support come from to prove (defend) assure folks that this is the right 
Idle^a," most say. 

The only way fo install a results-oriented management prbcedure^ is to do it. 
Year one will only establish a base line for the future # As in any innovation, 
it will take at least five years to get from beginning to end. Year one will 
provide an experience (1) with stating the outcomes, (2) in inventing a simple, 
direct, monitoring system, (3) in establishing some standards for procedure 
and for expectations* • • ' 

- — — ^ ■ -r- — — i~ — — — ^ — — ^— ^ 

^ It is important to note that the measure- of accomplishment Is a change in the 
value of the outcome factors, not of the activities. 



12\ Mariagemenjt and supervision monitoring activity does not -focus' on the quality 
or efficiency of a list' of activities. Rather , the manager -and supervisor ^ 
validate^ progress jln reaching agrdfed, to outcomes. The project director will 
not check out if aj procedure is being implemented in; sbme standard fashlonV 
but .rather whethejj the "outcomes factors": teacher » s tudent , etc,/ are- 
being affected ^ in ;the agreed to direction in practice, v - . V 

13- Tile Implementation of a management and supervision by. results approach requires: i 

a^. Agreement on a Statement of Missiaa^ (where will you be at some future 
point if everything goes well,) ' ' 

, ' ^: Some find a five-year target a reasonable future point; 

This statement should not exceed; one page or include the conditions 
that the reaching;. «tf the mission assumes and requires, and from 
whom commitment is feequired/expected, / o . 

b. Agreement on a List of Resources , List oi Rules-RegulationsrNorms^ * 
List of Organization Patterns , List of Operatives (what are the • • 

; * pieces of your environment?) 

- Some find organlsfational handbooks useful, others find pictures 
(flow charts) useful, some find organization charts helpful; 

* ' Each Statement should not exceed ^ne ^age for each listing, 

c. Agreement on the Programs operated by the Project, \ 
^ It is usually helpful to, categorize objectives asf 

- Normal operations • * 

- Problem Solving ' , - 

- Innovations or New Ideas ' ^ 

- ■ * ■ , ' ' ■ *'■. ■-»- • ' . 

An established operation will havei^ 8Q% in Normal , 15% in Problem 
Solving , and 5% in Innovation , 'The more problem Solving or innovation 
objectives ther-f. are, the more one can expect not to have outcomes 
match objectives • - . . 

• - This list should not exceed one page. The component pat^s of each 
program should be listed,^ Be sure to slist the activities that 
distinguish this project from all others • 

d. Development ot a summary chart of actual status of the prganization. 
(cf. Chart II) 

e. All the preceding provides the frame of referenc'e for developijLg the 
Expectations and Standards for the Project, (cf. Chart HI) 

At this point the project director and the' project personnel describe t 
what will be the quality and quantity value add^d to all the outcomes 
for the coming year. The individual operatives (people whovtake the 
resources to get the outcomes out) develop their individual expectations 
;and standards statement. Some use the following format. 



PERSONNfei OUTCOMES FORM 



7 



NAME: 



JProgram ; 



Outcomes; 



Responsibilities: 

(1) Teaching (or Supervision^ Secretarial, Maintenance, Assistance) 
quantity • ^ ' ... . ''■ • .. • , ■ ' 

■- ^ quality ■ / • . - ," ^"^ ' 

(2) " Organization support (committee/planning work) 
quantity % ^ 




quality 



(3) Student support (advising) 
quantity 




(juallty 

* »"■'-.. 

• , • ■ . ^ ; ■ ' . ' ■ 

(4) Service (to school, system, coininunity) .> ^ 

(5) Professional Advancement (research^ professional conferences,^ x^orkshops) 

(6) Personnel Development , ' • 

(7) Reporting Procedure 



f* The project director negotiates with superior and OE for resources, 
rules, norms, regulations changes , or&anlzatlon pattern , operatives and 
assignments > programs and otheif approvals needed to Ithplement agreed upon 
programs and objectives. 

g. The project director reports reisults of activities of team leaders, 
support personnel and other operatives* 

' * ■ ■ . 

The Process described above can*be implemipted in many management 6r super- 
vision styles. It does require, though, that what Is looked at is not the 
individual activities, but the outcomes. Evaluation then is not In terms of 
the ideal or theoretical character qf an activity but in terns of what children 
learn, teachers accrue, the school^ gains. Interns learn, the team leader 
activates, the community develops, the college, adapts. 



Evaluation of an individual requires 





b. agreement on standards to judge outcomes 



agreement on records of outcomes 



d.^ agreement on process to analyze outcomes 



fe. agreement oh process for adjustment of expected outcomes 



f . agreement on proicess for confrontation 



/ 
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FORMATS FOR ALL COMPONENTS ;* 



A» Targets for Change 
Developing a. Mission 

C. Selecting Innovations 

D. Setting Objectives 
£• Program Plan 

• Personnel Allocation 

• Dollar Allocation 

• Time Allocation 
F. Monitoring Outcomes 

Gi Skills Evaluation 
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Targets for Change 




Negatively 
affected 



Positively 
affected 



Iv enter persons, programs, institutions, or factors which can\e affected 
by objective. 

2» enter most easily Effected closer to circle, v 
3. select no more'^^an three targets. - 



^ B. Developing a Mission 



Section 1: Answer the following questions 



1. If It really succeeds, what will the project accomplish? 



2. What special directives have been given to the project? 
a) by the project advisory group? 



- ^ 



b) by the School System? 



. c) by the University? 



d> by the Gomuiunlty? 



\ 



e) by the Teacher / Corps? 



3. What three things make the project different? 



Section 2: Make a rough Mission Statement 

(Action) (Progr^iirJ 

• (population) ^lace) 

Special Characteristics: 
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Effect on Targets 
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D. Setting Objectives 



OBJECTIVE: 



SEQUENCE OF ACTIVIHES 



PERSON(S) RESPONSIBLE 
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Program Plan : Personnel Allocation 
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Person Responsible 
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E. Prof ram Plan: 

Dollar Allocation 



Monthly Accounting Chart 



. PrograiiQ_ 



Personnel 



Budgeted 



Expended Expended Remainder 

this month to date 



BENEFITS 



MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 



TRAVEL 



PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 



OTHER DIRECT 



HID'IRECT 



TOTAL 



DATE OF REPORT: 



^ 



F. Quarterly Monitoring Record 



Ob|fective _ 
Innovation 



1. What happened ? 



2. What didn't hapoen^ 



N 



3. What needs to be changed? 



4. Products - Mi/nutesj Documents, Lists, etc> 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Tlie management by objectives system has been adopted T^y the New^Hampshire 
State Department of Education as a method to provide more goal directed 
behavior for its professionals. While MBO is not a perfect system, it. has 
provided the department with a management tool which can assist in jniore effective 
planning, management and evaluation. * Jlc^ - 

The purpose of this, document is to provide the professional educator wLfeh^an 
insight and some practical understanding of the MBO process. Each unjjrc 
within the New Hampshire State Department of Education develops its MBO 
statements somewhat differently- the basic concept consists of the following 
three steps : . A - ^ 



iV Writing the .objective statements 



* includes 

J 



(1) 

(3) 
(4) 



X 



audience to be served 
behavior to be reached 
conditions existing or needed 

degree which will indicate attaintnent of desired 
outcomes 



. 2) - Negotiation of these ob jectives with Superiors • . 

includes (1) revised objectives statement jjT 
. (2) Agreed to outcomes 

\(3) agreed to time line 
(4) agreed to allocation Of resources between subordinate, 
and superior , * 

3) Reporting on progress toward mdeting objectives * . 

includes (1) agreements on^ format ^ 
/ (2) ^^reement on conterfi and time line for report 

(3) agreement on amendment process 

The following pages in this document can be .considered worksheets. It ^ 
would be most productive if you did each section, then discussed them with 
someone from the planning arid evaluation unit. . ■ 



II, AN OVERVIEW OF MBO 



Management by Objectives is a procesis whereby two persons in an organization 
identify goals, define major^areas of responsibility for an individual in 
terms of results expected from him or her, and use achievement of results 
as guided tor operating the organization and assessing the contribution of 

each of its members to^KlS organization's mission and objectives. 

■ ■ ■* • ' • 

It is designed to determine: 

(1) what must^ be done ^ 

(2) how it /must be done 

(3) when it must be done , . 

(4) how much it will cost ' . ^ • ^ 

(5) what constitutes sa^is'factory performance ' . 

(6) how much progress is being achieved 

(7) when and how correction action needs to be taken. 

Management by Objectives is a tferm used to talk about, think about, act 
in, and control the activity of an organization. Those who use the term 
expect a person to work in an organization and to want to produce outcomes 
for the organization. The outcomes which serve the needs of the persons or 
groups the organization was instituted to serve, are the objectives 
to be managed. 

All management activity derived from the, roles, missions, and pbjectives of 
the organization as a whole, eifther as stated ditectly or as interpreted and 
understood by the concerned person. It is assumed that the individual manager 
exerts considerable influence on these roles, missions, and objectives. 
However, a compatibility between the direction he or she is gcJlng and that 
of tfhose around him or her must be established. 

Education organizations (such as the State Department of Education) have • 
the mission to serve the needs of schools and institutions that provide 
education to learners ♦ Tlje objectives of the State Department of Education 
-as an organization are: 

f ■• ' . " ■ . ' ' ' ' 

The learner related goals are: 

* ■ ' * - ■ ■ , 

(1) improved programs in early childhood education With emphasis 

upon developing competencies in the areas of reading and 
mathematics 

(2) improved and increased offerings in vocational education and 

career, education ' . ' • 

1 . • , .. ■ '■ • • ■ . 

(3^) improved and increased programs for handicapped- children and 
adults . • 
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To facilitate the improvement of programs in these three areas we have 
adopted seven institutional objectives; 

1) Secure more adequate state funding^to provide equality of 
educational opportunity for all children, in New Hampshire 
regardless of the community in which they live. 

2) Bcpansion of the programs at the Vocational Technical Colleges, 
Tecshnlcal Institutes and the twenty regional centers. 

3) Continued emphasis upon using the teacher certification process 
to improve teacher competency primarily through the staff 
development design. 

4) Continued effort ^o develop and, implement an educational 
accountability plan. 

5) School district reor^nization* ^ 

6) Increasing our capacity to assist local school districts in 

V conducting more effectively long range planning, both fiscal 
and programatic. 

7) Institute a program evaluation system within the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. ^ ^ 



Each person In the organization manages their time, resources,* and 
. responsibilities to support these objectives ♦ . Each person has specific 
objectives that state how his or her job is designed to accomplish somfe 
part of the organization's objectives. Management by objectives is a 
method for making eacfi^ individual's statement visible to those whb heed 
to know it. 

The New Hampshire State Department of Education has committed itself to 
utilizing management of objectives as a vehicle for planning and 
• evaluation. 

Although there are^ slight differences in procedures and format for each 
. of the Divisions of the Department, there are common themes underlying 
the MBO process in each division. 

D. MBO occurs in a ten ^tep sequential flow. However, in practical application, 
individual circumstances may dictate the combining, eliminating, or taking 
out of sequence of some of the steps. ^ 

0 ' ■ 

1) Defining roles and missions - determining the nature and scope 
of work to be performed. This is the baseline, the specific 
commitment that a work unit makes, Its reason for existence in 
the organization. 

2) Forecasting - ei^timating the future. Here we bring our best 
educated guess to bear on what is likely to happen that would affect 
the accomplishment of objectives . 

^ ■:• ::■ ^ ■. ■ • ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

• ■ . ■ ' . ■ i--''*^ 
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3) Set^inji^ obiectlves - determining results to be achieved. This 

represents the establishnlient. of an end line, a specific, definable, 
an^ measurable point toward which to shoot ^in order to effectively 
perform the unit's roles and missions, 

^) Programming establishing a plan of acttion to follow in reaching . 
» objectives • This involves breaking each objective, down into 
smaller pieces of action, in effect determining what kinds of 
steps we are going to need to'' reach the goal. * * 

Scheduling - establishing time requirements for objectives and 
.programs. Although interwoven through forecasting, setting objectives 
and programming, it is considered separately as we attempt to deter- 
mine the calendar time necessary for each specific objective and its 
* program steps, taking into consideration other work activities that 
may have to be perfonned ^^^ing the same period. ^ 

6) Budgeting - determining and assigning the resources required to 
reach objectives. Here we take a look at our costs (human effort, 
materials , jf actlities) before we are committed to a course of a:ction 

> to see whether an objective is worth pursuing at all in terms of 

return-on-investment. Effective budgeting involves getting the best 
mileage out of the limited resotirces available to us. 

7) Establishing Standards - determining a gauge^^ of effective performance 
in achieving objectives. Decisions must be reached as to what factors 
related to the objective should be measured and how niuch constitutes 

^ _ effective performance. 

■, ' • - ■ > ■ 

8) Measuring performance ^ determining actual versus planned performance. 
• ' The secret here is to- select the method (s) of measurement that will 

provide the necessary visibility to performance with the. least 
expenditure of time and effort. 
• . • ■ . ■ - ' ■ ■ ' 

9) Taking corrective action - bringing about ^performance improvement 
toward objectives. This is really the only reason for the entire ' 

. . conti:olling function. Any significant variances that may be 

identified in step 8 should be corrected through the use Of one or 
more of three types of corrective action: 

0 ■ 

(a) self-cQjrrecting action (by the accountable employee) 

(b) operating action (by a member of management above 
the accountable employee) or 

(c) management action- (reviewing the management process and 
• ^ correcting the jcause rather than the result.) 

10) Achieving^b j ec tives r this is the payoff, the mark of whether or not 

our efforts have been successful. These 10 steps are shown schematically 
' in figure 1. You will note also that Figure 1 shows an unnumbered 

activity called "reviewing and reconciling" wl^th a dotted line 
, relationship to all the activities within the MBO process. It is not ^ 
listed as a separate activity because it is a continuous process that 
goes on throughout all of the activities described. - 

• ■ . ^ ' • ^^^^"^ 
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E. Setting Objectives is the Key to Management by Objectives 



The following figure 2 proyides a model for-^iewing the various roles;, 
missions and objectives of an institution. Notice that these missions 
fall into two broad categories: Production and Improvements - The . 
Improvement category is further subdivided into problem solving 
Innovative objectives* Generally, each person within an organization 
wil^l have objectives which can be categorized as operational , problem- 



^Plying , 



arid innovative* 



Objectives written in three different areas: 



(1) . operational and routine efforts 

(2) problem solving efforts, to improve the kinds and amount 
of outcomes ^ * ' 

(3) * innovation efforts which will ^change how a job gets done 

* or bring in new tasks for the institution* The relationship 
is shown in figure 2* . 
■ ." ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

Figure 2. Analysis. Routes for Determining Objectives 



INSTITOTION ROLES, MISSIONS & OBJECTIVES 



ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES AND MISSIONS 



I PRODUCTION ANALYglf 



1, Operational' 1 

a) What products or 
services^constitute 
your group^s normal 
(steady state) work 
output? 

What are the measure- 
able units of 
performance for these 
products or services? 

How many units of . 
performance will be 
produced during the 
forecast time period? 



b) 



c) 



i 



L 



IMPRO VEMENT 



ANALYSIS 



b) 



1 2. Problem Solving 

a) What products or ' 
^ services consti- 
tute your group's 
normal (steady 
state) Work output? 

What are the areas 
of performance wl\ere 
improved performance 
is 'necessary or 
desirable? 

c> How much (measureable) 
' improvement is real-- 
is tic and achievable 
during the forecast 
time period? 



3, Innovative 



a) What are your current 
individual or organi- 
zational capabilities? 



b ) What capability 
improvements (or new 
capabilities) would 
result in the great- 
est over-all benefit 
to the organization 
and individuals 
concerned. 

c) How much (measureable) 
Improvement is real- 
istic and achieveable 
during the forecast 
time period? 



OBJECTIVES 
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Operational Objectives 



Regular work activities are the operational task which accomplish 
the immediate purposes of an enterprise. ^ They are, in essence, \ 
3 the things which have tieen defined as duties on a day to .day, 
but continuing, ' basi§\ Sugh activities normally constitute the 
major part of the responsibilities one has. Improvement in 
efficiency, quality, and quantity of ■existing processes is usually 
the end purpose of ordinary work objectives. These objectives might . 
covet the ongoing operations of budgetry, program monitoring and 
reporting. 

Operational objectives are ongoing tasks, i.e. ,.^^re routine in nature. 
They^should be clarified and written in the first MBO review, each 
year thereafter they should be confirmed but not rewritten iinless 
there has been a change in .procedure. 

Problem Solving Objectives , . * 

This classification of objectives is designed to compliment the 
ordinary work classification'mentioned above. Essentially, 
problem solving objectives deal with things which inhibit or impede 
ordinary work. The most ser*?bus potential weakness of this kind 
of obj'ecttve is that it can become a substitute for developing 
other objectives which are goal related. These objectives 
\might cover solving problems," new personnel procedures, changing 
evaluation procedures, obtaining more ""teacher involvement in - 
certain prograifts. Problem solving and innovative objectives are 
written yearly in most organizations. 

Innovative ^bjectives > 

By setting objectives which are intended to develop new and unusual 
ways to achieve the purposes of ordinary work activities. 
Objectives for innovation differ from problemVsolving objectives 
in that they are concerned with new processes rather than stream- 
.lining of old ones. The R and D activities of a manager would 
fall under this heading. 

Figure 3 is another model for illustrating th^^^iF^nslation of 
mission statements into objectives and activities. 



Objectives are the basic building block for" a formal management system 
because they provide an organizational step in accomplishing the Mission of 
the organization. ^ , ^ 
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Fig. 3. 



ACTIVITY OF 
ORGANIZATION 



objectives 4 




4 9UTC0ME 

Value to 



The difference between objectives £md outcome^s theii is that objectives 
are ideals or ideas of the organiziation* qutcomes are actual down to earth 
evettts, products, achievement in ^.earning or .learning to teach. ^ 

"Specific statements of objectives describe arf o^tcoine in terms of results 
expected* The results should be at realistic levelis based^on present 
ability to perform. This requires maintaining'' a flexible ^^ttitude £bwarfl 
objectives^ Most will have to be amended .or modified. ' 

■ ^ ■ " ■' . • ■ ' " ■ 

The expected outcomes should state a range of performance so' that each 
person has latitude to react when .something is dut of line*. * ' ¥ 

• ■ ■ . . . ^ ■' ' ' ■ ■ . , 

The objectives should be .in the form of a written ^cdilt.ract* betiween 
those involved for some stated period of time.* The contract should ^ 
be the result of face to face discussion. * \ 

Back--up docqmentation should be ^ept by all involved/ 

The agreement should 'include a -procedure for specif ic and lamnediate 
.feedback including periodic 'reviews*'/ The contract should recognize 
the personal freedom and the amount of resources needed to achieve 
results. ^ " 
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Advantages of MBO Contracting 

Encourages long rtoge planning and improved goal setting for development 
of more goal-directed behavior: 

1. Provides a basis for accountability V 

2« Provides for evaluation based on performance. 4 ^ 

3» .Establishes priorities ♦ 

4# Clarifies* . , ^ ' 

5. Provides for, better ^communication. 

6» '^Promotes better cooperation. 

7» Encourages creativity. i 

8. Encourages leadership^ ' ^ 

^Disadvantages of MBO Contracting - 

The MBO design is incomplete, and there has been inadeqiip^te preparation 
for Implementation. . ; 

1. "^ The actual writing of the contracts pi^esents problems* 

2. MBO contracts may limit flexibility. • 

3. There are many difficulties in establishing goals. 

4. There is too large a margin for error in evaluation and supervision. 

5. When tied to salatyV MBQ becomes a "threat." 

6. MBO contracting is very time consuming, 

7* Many problems in communication develop with MBO contracting. 

8. ' MBO contracting is less applicable to education than to industry. 

9. MBO may lower morale and lessen cooperative attitudes, 
10. MBO may lead to dehumaniEation. 

Generally each professional in the organization develops six to eight 
objectives for a given year. This number seems to be realistic 
and can still permit the employee to have time to address the 
"crisis" or unexpected situations whicH develop in all organizations. 



III. DEVELOPING AN OBJECTIVE 



Management by Objectives depends upon an individual's ability to describe- 
^it least the key parts of his or heir job which help the organiz;ation reach, 
its objectives and m|.ssionV There are three kinds of activities which an 
individual does to do his or her job: operational , problem solving > and 
innovative. When writing an objective to, cover activity in any of these 
three areas ^ one follows the same basic approach. ^ , 

DIMENSIONS OF A PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE . . 

Audience ; who 'will be affected ' 

■ Behavior : what will they have to do (see list of action verbs) 

_ ■ ... -v . . ■ ' ^ .- . ■ - . 

Conditions:. what resources are needed or what constraints exist 
' which mu3t be modified if you are to reach the 
; objective 



Degree : ' how much needs to be accomplished, by what "date, 

to what degree of ' quality 



* GUIDELINES FOR WRITING OBJECTIVES 

Under normal circumstances, a' well-formulated routine or problem sol-^ing 
objective will, in Addition to being in the ABCD format described above, 
also exhibit the following characteristics: 



(1) Produce a single key result when accomplished. 

(2) Specify a target date for its accomplishment. 
C3) Specify 'cost factors* 

(4) Be as measurable and. verifiable as possible. 

(5) Specify the "what" anrf "when"; avbid venturing into the "why" 
and "how." 

(6) Be readily understandable by those who will be ccmtributing 
to its attainment, both Superiors and subordinates I 

(7") Be realistic and attainable, but still represent a significjant 
" challenge. * ' ■' ^ ' r . 

(8) Provide reasonable payoff on tKe required investment in 
time and resources, as compared with other alternatives 
available.^ 

(9) Specify who has the* primary respdtisibility for achievement when 
joint effort is required. / 

(10) Be consistent with basic organizational palicies ajpd practices; 

(11) Be willingly agre*ed to by all involved including superior and 
subordinate^^vi^^J:liout undue pressure or coercion. 

(12) 3^e in 'writingjiNwinth a copj/ kept and periodically referred 
,^fo by all involv^ 



■ii 
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B. 



Sample Object?ives 

1. routine ' ° 

JRoutine Objective ; (for use for the first negotiation) 

Goal - Promote and strengthen career education ' 

Objective - By May, 30, 1975 , adapt the existing elective process- 
- so that four modules on career education are 
; / available to students. * 

Audience Division of Instruction at a Technical College 

'■• — Behavior - Expansion of career education modules in each 

^. - ^ field of specialization . 



2, 



Conditions - Funding of $50,000 curriculum development 



Participation by 15 st^ff members in 8 week 
curriculum development workshop 



Degree - 



Min. Realistic Max, 



Number of students served 

Number of C/E units developed 

Number of high school students involved 



200 
o30 
600 



250 
dO 
900 



300 
90 
1,500 



All routine objectives which were included in: the 1968 statement of, 
objectives will continue as previously written*; A quarterly exception 
report will ^^l>e prepared indicating: 



a) Any objective not met and the r^son for riot meeting it with 
proposed changes to ensure the problem does^ot reocc^ur. 

b) Prediction for the next qiiarter o% any objectives it is anticipated 
^ will, not be met and recommeijdations Jcor i?hanges to maximize^ the o 

' possibility the objective will be met* 

PROBLEM SOLVING . .^^ " * 

Goal - Promote and streri§fhen ^career education program* ^' 

Objective - By May 30, 1975, ''implement three pilot programs in career 
\ education in New Hampshire • - 

■f - ■ ■' ' 

Audience - School Board and Superintendent of Schools 
' " ■ in Con Val, Concord and Sbmerswo.rth, , 



ERIC ; * 



Behavior - Submission of applicati^bn for. funding fojr a 

pilot program in career education to Vocational 
. Ed Exemplary Program oj: to ESEA III by each of . 

the 3 di^t^ricts . . ^ V • 

Condition ^ Full funding of the Voc Ed Exemplary Program - 
; (L ^ ability of consultant to devote 90 man days of 

time* . • * 

Degree - ^ - Mi n , 'Realistic Max, 

ft ' • * '■ ' 

Number of students served 150 j400 900 

NumbeY of program elements u ^ 6 <t2 -15 

^^Local dollars, committed ; / 50,000 aX)0,000 3^0,000 

#local man days at no' costs tp project 600 ' 9Q»0 1,500 

#of released time days ' " 3 9 * * 18 ^. 
* ■ "■ *• * 

: iNNOVATIVE * • ^ 



Innovative Objectives, by' their very nature, are extremely difficult, 
if not Impossible to fit i^to the ABGD Format, $ince they are 
innovative, we may not know the audience, rbehavioif, con4itions or 
degree. It would be more reasonable tp ask that innovaitive 
objectives identify the area of concern and commit the writer to the, 
followiiig four points of anaty^^. - ^ • ^ 

a) Present Conditions ; Giv^Tthe statistical and gualitat:ive facts* 

^ including what others are' doing. 



, Analysis i internal 

■\ ' ' ■ " . . , 

(1) What are the w,eaknesses? 

■ ^ 

fcC2> What present strengths do you see? 

loi^ 



9 



w(3) List the major and minot problems? 

Analysis: External I ^- 

(4) . What are the major threats present? / 

■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ '. "■ * ■ ^ . * • 

(5) What risks are inherenjt In the present condition? 

(6) • Whajt opportunities exist here? 

' ■ - : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ '.v. ' - ' ' ■ 

. b) -trends^: If we didn't do anything -with respect to this condition, ^ 
I where, would we be in 1—2 — 5 years? Do we like thisj? 

, - ' ■ ' ^ ./**■..■.' ■ 

fe e) Objectives ; What are the conditions which would exist if we w6re to • 
■ V . meet our goals .in this area for the next 5 yearsf? 

* f ' . - ■ . ' ' ' - » 

d) Options Available t j^List the options^ which might be considered ' 

(e!.'g. do nothing, reorganize, fimd a scapegoat, or^ somethim^ig 
: o wholly new) ; -1 



C» ' Objectives: Criteria for Testing their Adequacy 



Results^Qriented 

Observab ility 

Not Currently Attempted 

Related to Oth^i^ Obj ec t ives 

AchievabiMty 



Time-Pepend^nt >' ■ . 
Cdnditions af f ectinR^ yesults ^ 

Degree spepif ied 



Is the outcome of the. activity described? 

Can the results be iseen or verified by others? 

Have the results been obtained .already? 
« • 

Can the results be given a^place in relation 
to other objectives? ' 

Is there a reasonably good probability that 
the result can be attained? 

When is the desired result expected to occur ?j 

Have the circumstances likely to affect 

the achievement of the objective 

been identified? (positive and negative) 

How much is to be achieved? ^ 



./.V-. 



D. Doing a Performance Obj ect-iv^i ' , w 

Directions ; Jot do^^ below a rqugh statement for each element pf a . 

performance pbjective. Identify all your audiehees before completing,- 
■ . the .BCD' sectibsi of ^the form^ When you take .more than 

one audienceV. complete a separate, BCD for each behavior you 
' , expect the audience to exhibit. . / 

Audience: who will be affected 



Behavior : what will they have to do 

■ ' ■ ^ " ■ ■ 



Conditions t What resoiirQes, constr^^lnts exist or need to be 
available to change behdviojr , 
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E* Negotiating an Objective 



Prior to reviewing objectives with the subordinate and the supervisor^ 
they should asK themselves' the following questions: 



I. PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES CHEGKliIST 

■ ' T — •■ — . - 



A. Has a date been set to discuss, face to face, 
your analysis of the objective? 

B. Has f he subordinate and supervisor received a ^ 
copy of the performance objectives? • 

' • ' ■ ' ■ . ■ •. . ^ 

C. Has the supervisor negotiated his/her performance 
objectives With his/her supjervisor? . 

D« Has the supervisor briefly discussed, the sub- \" 
ordinates , objectives with hi,s /her supe^visor? 

E. the pet son filling out this checklist the 
§ame person who will discuss iihe^anaiysis 
and evaluate the subordinate * s perf drmance? ^ 

F. Has time been set aside foi' an end of - the year 



yes 



review? 



. f 



If you have checked any item in the no box, 
you have set up conditions^ which will 
miniipize the effectiveness of the MBO 
Process . 



Gorr^Jcft: it before yo^ proceed further . 



yes 



yes 



yes( 



no 



yes I /\' no I . 1 



yes I I 



no 



CD 



no , 



(ZD 



no 



no 



cm 

ED 



4i 



* - o 



PS 



ANAI.TSIS 



r 



A» the balance between problem solving and Innovat^e objectives 
reason^ibl^ In light of your expectations* ^ 

B« Do the objectives relate to the division objectives? 

C. Do the objectives represent a reasonable Workload » l*e» are they 
attainable with effort? . , 

D. Do die objectives reflect realities such as obstacles » emergency 

and routine duties? 

. ■% . . _ . . 

E. Do the objectives show the relationship between this Individual and 
others f rom whpxH cooperation is required , l«e. attainment is to be 
achieved. 

F» Do the objectives set clear areas of responsibility when two or I 
more people are working in similar areas or between the superior/ 
subordinate? ^ \> ^ 

G, Do the objectives stxfess areas of/ desired attainment? ' 

• ■ . • ' . ■ , ■ ■ . , • ' r • 

H* Do the dates for accomplishing the objectives reflect reality? ' 
!• Da the objectives cfearly Identify the; ^ 
!• target audience 

2. 'behavi($r ejected of that audience in as specific and quantifiabj^e 
terms as possible \ 

^ 3« conditions which havii to helmet before objective^an be achieved 
(this is not always required) 



4* the degree of success stated in 4 range showing minimal libels 
' of acceptance t mid^rangei, and super success level / 

5. evaluation procedures. %r ^ 

^. Is; the cost of reachitu^the objective clear? , 5 ,i ' 

K. Is the cost reasonable l^k terms of the benefi^ to-be obtained? > 

L. Is the "objective consistent with State Board policy andls^ate rules 
and regulations? , - \ ' /\ . 

M. Do the objectives reflect the work you expect this individual to 
do in the major areas of: ^ , . ^ 

comnujnicatitig o 
^consulting, , , * 

controlling . 
s'ecuring , * - * o 

participating / - 

evaluating ^ o ^ 

disseminating o ^ 
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F. Reporting on Ol^jectives 



■J 



To report' activity one can agree op many formats. The basic content 
of the report should be (1) What happened, (2) ^What didn't happen, 
(3) Changes planned, (4) Products (outcomes) reached. The following 
is a form for reportijig to otihers. 



NAME 



i^ESSMENT OF INDIVIDUAL OBJECTIVES 



DATE 



OBJECTIVE 



OUTCOMES 



DEGREE OF SUCCESS FACTORS OF 

IN REACHING OBJECTIVES INFLUENCE . 



^ ■ ' suiImary.'' . ^ V • 

^iumber of objectives projected to" be met by this date 
Number of objectives actually met /" <, ^ • ' ^ 

. ■ \ - ■ « -■ , . ~~ 

ERjc " . ■ " : ' ' • : ■ , - 



IV. USING OBJECTIVES TO MANAGE ACTIVITY 



At The major purpose of the MBO system Is to make It possible to assign clear 
responsibility to Individuals for activities which assure the accomplishment 
of objectives. It is Important , to outliigie the steps required in the 
organization in this case the st^te department for getting an objective done. 

Completing the following format is a useful next step: 

p " . • ^ ■ ' ^ . ■ • . • 

OBJECTIVE: ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' - . ' ' ' ' ■ , : . 



. SEQ(JENCE*OF ACT I V I T I ES 



PERSON(S) RESPONSIBLE 



4J 
• O 

u 



(0 t 



(0 

a: 



«3a 



rH 
rH 
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If you need help to develop the system for your job (and all of tis have 
and do need some) please feel free to contact the Planning and Evaluation 
Uiiit or one of the following: 



} 



Division of Administration 

George Bussell ' 
Harvey Harkness, 
Gordon Tate 



Division of Instruction 

John Economopoulos - 
Charlei^ Marston 

■ ■ • ' ■ 

Division of Post Secondary Education 
Dr. George St rout 

Division of Voc^Tech Education 
Dr. Lil^, Murphy 

^I)ivisic>n Voc-Rehab . 
\ Peter Clark . 



